102 wkl W18 


Week 1 
1/8-1/12 

Initial business & introductions 

The “I-search” paper & other basics 

N/A 

Day 1 email assignment 

Week 2 
1/15-1/19 

Begin Unit 1: Biographical Interpretation 
—Interpreting difficult texts 

IRP #1:”A Modest Proposal” 
IRP #2: “Ariel” 

Week 3 
1/22-1/25 

—Critical Casebook: Flannery O’Connor 
—Voices & Visions: Sylvia Plath 

IRP #3: Ch. 10—O’Connor 
IRP #4: pp. 737, 882, 1074 

Week 4 
1/29-2/2 

—Critical Casebook: Emily Dickinson 
—Critical Casebook: Langston Hughes 

IRP #5: Ch. 31—Dickinson 
IRP #6: Ch. 31—Hughes 

Week 5 

2 / 5-219 

—Writing about Literature 

Begin Unit 2: Sociological Interpretation 

Draft of paper #1 due 

Paper #1 Due 


MONDAY: 

Prep: syllabus, course calendar, dayl email, + greenbook example, spare folders, 
textbooks 

Due: N/A 

Assign: Day 1 email assignment 

Discussion: run-through syllabus, dayl email, the name game (last 10 min.) 


WEDNESDAY: 

Prep: IRP #1 + “A Modest Proposal”; class directory 

Due: Dayl email assignment (remind students who haven’t sent theirs in yet) 

Assign: IRP #1 
Discussion: 

Opening business: circle desks, fill out class directory 
Introductions: Interview activity 
Course calendar: overview of course 

“I-search” papers: introduction to the concept + brainstorming possible topics 
Picking up where ENG 101 left off: quick overview of what CJ emphasizes in 101 




102 wk2 W18 


Week 2 
1/15-1/19 

Begin Unit 1: Biographical Interpretation 
—Interpreting difficult texts 

IRP #1:”A Modest Proposal” 
IRP #2: “Ariel” 

Week 3 
1/22-1/25 

—Critical Casebook: Flannery O’Connor 
—Voices & Visions: Sylvia Plath 

IRP #3: Ch. 10—O’Connor 
IRP #4: pp. 737, 882, 1074 

Week 4 
1/29-2/2 

—Critical Casebook: Emily Dickinson 
—Critical Casebook: Langston Hughes 

IRP #5: Ch. 31—Dickinson 
IRP #6: Ch. 31—Hughes 

Week 5 

2/5-219 

—Writing about Literature 

Begin Unit 2: Sociological Interpretation 

Draft of paper #1 due 

Paper #1 Due 


MONDAY: 

Prep: IRP#2 handout; copies of class directories to distribute 
Due: IRP#1 Swift 
Assign: IRP #2 Ariel 

Discussion: 

1. paraphrase exercise: the challenge of paraphrasing Swift (optional Q. IRP #1) 

2. “A Modest Proposal”: Before and After [note: this is all about interpretation] 

Before: process general split in responses in IRPs 

After: Telling details about Swift’s life, times, works 
—Then and now, Irish national hero: 



—Chief spokesman for Tory party 
—Born in Dublin... of English parents 

—man of the cloth, dean of St. Patrick’s cathedral: “After his death in 
1745, he was buried in St. Patrick’s Cathedral.” 













works. 


—author of Gulliver’s Travels, “Tale of the Tub,” and other satirical 


* See below for Britannica bio on Swift 

Conclusions: Do these biographical details constitute “proof’ of JS’s intended meanings? 


WEDNESDAY: 

Prep: ‘Mark Twain Controversy’ on the Daily Show [have mp4 backup ready] 
http://www.cc.com/video-clips/9ez59v/the-daily-show-with-ion-stewart-mark-twain- 

controversv 

IRP #3 & 4 handout 

Due: IRP #2 

Assign: IRP #3 

Discussion: 

1. Difficulty 

read aloud—does it make a difference, why? 

the precise nature of the difficulties—specify the barriers to clear communication 
Note the problem with all poetry: the line breaks (see below) * 1 

2. Theories of meaning 

Clearly communicate your theory 
Justify (evidence + reasoning) 

3. The biographical method 

Ask the author: What did you mean when you wrote that? 

Failing that, do detective work re: life, times, works—hunt for clues to intention 
Be selective: we do not require a full life story—focus only on the data points that 
help us to answer the question “What did she intend to communicate here?” 


* 


1 DIFFERENCE BETWEEN LINE-BY-LINE AND SENTENCE-BY-SENTENCE 

Stasis in darkness. Then the substanceless blue pour of tor and distances. God’s lioness, how one 
we grow, pivot of heels and knees!—The furrow splits and passes, sister to the brown arc of the neck 

I cannot catch, nigger-eye berries cast dark hooks—black sweet blood mouthfuls, shadows. 
Something else hauls me through air—thighs, hair; flakes from my heels. White Godiva, I unpeel— 
dead hands, dead stringencies. And now I foam to wheat, a glitter of seas. The child’s cry melts in 
the wall. And I am the arrow, the dew that flies suicidal, at one with the drive into the red eye, the 
cauldron of morning. 






IRP #2 

1. Most readers find this a difficult poem to read & understand—what, specifically, makes it so hard? 

2. Propose, explain and defend a theory about what this poem means. Even if you’re mystified, do your 
best. It’s perfectly fine to use qualifiers such as “might,” “could,” “possibly,” “seems,” and so on. 

3. Optional bonus question : Compose a clear, accurate modem English paraphrase of the entire poem. 


Ariel 

Stasis in darkness. 

Then the substanceless blue 
Pour of tor and distances. 

God’s lioness, 

How one we grow, 

Pivot of heels and knees!—The furrow 

Splits and passes, sister to 

The brown arc 

Of the neck I cannot catch, 

Nigger-eye 
Berries cast dark 
Hooks— 

Black sweet blood mouthfuls, 
Shadows. 

Something else 

Hauls me through air— 

Thighs, hair; 

Flakes from my heels. 

White 

Godiva, I unpeel— 

Dead hands, dead stringencies. 

And now I 

Foam to wheat, a glitter of seas. 

The child’s cry 

Melts in the wall. 

And I 

Am the arrow, 

The dew that flies 
Suicidal, at one with the drive 
Into the red 


Eye, the cauldron of morning. 




From Encyclopedia Britannica: “Jonathan Swift” 


* Jonathan Swift, pseudonym Isaac Bickerstaff (born Nov. 30, 1667, Dublin, Ire.— 
died Oct. 19, 1745, Dublin), Anglo-Irish author, who was the foremost prose satirist in 
the English language . Besides the celebrated novel Gulliver’s Travels (1726), he wrote 
such shorter works as A Tale of a Tub (1704) and “ A Modest Proposal ” (1729). 

Early life and education 

Swift’s father, Jonathan Swift the elder, was an Englishman who had settled in Ireland 
after the Stuart Restoration (1660) and become steward of the King’s Inns, Dublin. In 
1664 he married Abigail Erick, who was the daughter of an English clergyman. In the 
spring of 1667 Jonathan the elder died suddenly, leaving his wife, baby daughter, and an 
unborn son to the care of his brothers. The younger Jonathan Swift thus grew up 
fatherless and dependent on the generosity of his uncles. His education was not 
neglected, however, and at the age of six he was sent to Kilkenny School, then the best in 
Ireland. In 1682 he entered Trinity College, Dublin, where he was granted his bachelor of 
arts degree in February 1686 speciali gratia (“by special favour”), his degree being a 
device often used when a student’s record failed, in some minor respect, to confonn to 
the regulations. 

Swift continued in residence at Trinity College as a candidate for his master of arts 
degree until February 1689. But the Roman Catholic disorders that had begun to spread 
through Dublin after the Glorious Revolution (1688-89) in Protestant England caused 
Swift to seek security in England, and he soon became a member of the household of a 
distant relative of his mother named Sir William Temple, at Moor Park, Surrey. Swift 
was to remain at Moor Park intermittently until Temple’s death in 1699. 

Years at Moor Park 

Temple was engaged in writing his memoirs and preparing some of his essays for 
publication, and he had Swift act as a kind of secretary. During his residence at Moor 
Park, Swift twice returned to Ireland, and during the second of these visits, he took orders 
in the Anglican church, being ordained priest in January 1695. At the end of the same 
month he was appointed vicar of Kilroot, near Belfast. Swift came to intellectual maturity 
at Moor Park, with Temple’s rich library at his disposal. Here, too, he met Esther Johnson 
(the future Stella), the daughter of Temple’s widowed housekeeper. In 1692, through 
Temple’s good offices, Swift received the degree of M.A. at the University of Oxford . 

Between 1691 and 1694 Swift wrote a number of poems, notably six odes. But his true 
genius did not find expression until he turned from verse to prose satire and composed, 
mostly at Moor Park between 1696 and 1699, A Tale of a Tub , one of his major works. 















Published anonymously in 1704, this work was made up of three associated pieces: the 
Tale itself, a satire against “the numerous and gross corruptions in religion and learning”; 
the mock-heroic “Battle of the Books”; and the “Discourse Concerning the Mechanical 
Operation of the Spirit,” which ridiculed the manner of worship and preaching of 
religious enthusiasts at that period. In the “Battle of the Books,” Swift supports the 
ancients in the longstanding dispute about the relative merits of ancient versus modem 
literature and culture. But A Tale of a Tub is the most impressive of the three 
compositions. This work is outstanding for its exuberance of satiric wit and energy and is 
marked by an incomparable command of stylistic effects, largely in the nature of parody. 
Swift saw the realm of culture and literature threatened by zealous pedantry, while 
religion—which for him meant rational Anglicanism—suffered attack from both Roman 
Catholicism and the Nonconformist (Dissenting) churches. In the Tale he proceeded to 
trace all these dangers to a single source: the irrationalities that disturb man’s highest 
faculties—reason and common sense. 

Career as satirist, political journalist, and churchman 

After Temple’s death in 1699, Swift returned to Dublin as chaplain and secretary to the 
earl of Berkeley, who was then going to Ireland as a lord justice. During the ensuing 
years he was in England on some four occasions—in 1701, 1702, 1703, and 1707 to 
1709—and won wide recognition in London for his intelligence and his wit as a writer. 

He had resigned his position as vicar of Kilroot, but early in 1700 he was preferred to 
several posts in the Irish church. His public writings of this period show that he kept in 
close touch with affairs in both Ireland and England. Among them is the essay 
“Discourse of the Contests and Dissensions between the Nobles and the Commons in 
Athens and Rome,” in which Swift defended the English constitutional balance of power 
between the monarchy and the two houses of Parliament as a bulwark against tyranny. In 
London he became increasingly well kn own through several works: his religious and 
political essays; A Tale of a Tub', and certain impish works, including the “Bickerstaff ’ 
pamphlets of 1708-09, which put an end to the career of John Partridge, a popular 
astrologer, by first prophesying his death and then describing it in circumstantial detail. 
Like all Swift’s satirical works, these pamphlets were published anonymously and were 
exercises in impersonation. Their supposed author was “Isaac Bickerstaff.” For many of 
the first readers, the very authorship of the satires was a matter for puzzle and 
speculation. Swift’s works brought him to the attention of a circle of Whig writers led by 
Joseph Addison , but Swift was uneasy about many policies of the Whig administration. 
He was a Whig by birth, education, and political principle, but he was also passionately 
loyal to the Anglican church, and he came to view with apprehension the Whigs’ growing 
determination to yield ground to the Nonconfonnists. He also frequently mimicked and 
mocked the proponents of “free thinking”: intellectual skeptics who questioned Anglican 
orthodoxy. A brilliant and still-perplexing example of this is Argument Against 
Abolishing Christianity (1708). 

A momentous period began for Swift when in 1710 he once again found himself in 
London. A Tory ministry headed by Robert Harley (later earl of Oxford) and Henry St. 
John (later Viscount Bolingbroke) was replacing that of the Whigs. The new 










administration, bent on bringing hostilities with France to a conclusion, was also 
assuming a more protective attitude toward the Church of England. Swift’s reactions to 
such a rapidly changing world are vividly recorded in his Journal to Stella , a series of 
letters written between his arrival in England in 1710 and 1713, which he addressed to 
Esther Johnson and her companion, Rebecca Dingley, who were now living in Dublin. 
The astute Harley made overtures to Swift and won him over to the Tories. But Swift did 
not thereby renounce his essentially Whiggish convictions regarding the nature of 
government. The old Tory theory of the divine right of kings had no claim upon him. The 
ultimate power, he insisted, derived from the people as a whole and, in the English 
constitution, had come to be exercised jointly by king, lords, and commons. 

Swift quickly became the Tories’ chief pamphleteer and political writer and, by the end 
of October 1710, had taken over the Tory journal, The Examiner, which he continued to 
edit until June 14, 1711. He then began preparing a pamphlet in support of the Tory drive 
for peace with France. This, The Conduct of the Allies , appeared on Nov. 27, 1711, some 
weeks before the motion in favour of a peace was finally carried in Parliament. Swift was 
rewarded for his services in April 1713 with his appointment as dean of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in Dublin. 

Withdrawal to Ireland 

With the death of Queen Anne in August 1714 and the accession of George I, the Tories 
were a ruined party, and Swift’s career in England was at an end. He withdrew to Ireland, 
where he was to pass most of the remainder of his life. After a period of seclusion in his 
deanery, Swift gradually regained his energy. He turned again to verse, which he 
continued to write throughout the 1720s and early ’30s, producing the impressive poem 
“Verses on the Death of Doctor Swift,” among others. By 1720 he was also showing a 
renewed interest in public affairs. In his Irish pamphlets of this period he came to grips 
with many of the problems, social and economic, then confronting Ireland. His tone and 
manner varied from direct factual presentation to exhortation, humour, and bitter irony. 
Swift blamed Ireland’s backward state chiefly on the blindness of the English 
government; but he also insistently called attention to the things that the Irish themselves 
might do in order to better their lot. Of his Irish writings, the “ Drapier’s Letters ” (1724- 
25) and “ A Modest Proposal ” are the best known. The first is a series of letters attacking 
the English government for its scheme to supply Ireland with copper halfpence and 
farthings. “A Modest Proposal” is a grimly ironic letter of advice in which a public- 
spirited citizen suggests that Ireland’s overpopulation and dire economic conditions could 
be alleviated if the babies of poor Irish parents were sold as edible delicacies to be eaten 
by the rich. Both were published anonymously. 

Certain events in Swift’s private life must also be mentioned. Stella (Esther Johnson) had 
continued to live with Rebecca Dingley after moving to Ireland in 1700 or 1701. It has 
sometimes been asserted that Stella and Swift were secretly married in 1716, but they did 
not live together, and there is no evidence to support this story. It was friendship that 
Swift always expressed in speaking of Stella, not romantic love. In addition to the letters 
that make up his Journal to Stella , he wrote verses to her, including a series of wry and 










touching poems titled On Stella’s Birthday. The question may be asked, was this 
friendship strained as a result of the appearance in his life of another woman, Esther 
Vanhomrigh, whom he named Vanessa (and who also appeared in his poetry)? He had 
met Vanessa during his London visit of 1707-09, and in 1714 she had, despite all his 
admonitions, insisted on following him to Ireland. Her letters to Swift reveal her passion 
for him, though at the time of her death in 1723 she had apparently turned against him 
because he insisted on maintaining a distant attitude toward her. Stella herself died in 
1728. Scholars are still much in the dark concerning the precise relationships between 
these three people, and the various melodramatic theories that have been suggested rest 
upon no solid ground. 

Swift’s greatest satire, Gulliver’s Travels, was published in 1726. It is uncertain when he 
began this work, but it appears from his correspondence that he was writing in earnest by 
1721 and had finished the whole by August 1725. Its success was immediate. Then, and 
since, it has succeeded in entertaining (and intriguing) all classes of readers. It was 
completed at a time when he was close to the poet Alexander Pope and the poet and 
dramatist John Gay . He had been a fellow member of their Scriblerus Club since 1713, 
and through their correspondence, Pope continued to be one of his most important 
connections to England. 

Last years 

The closing years of Swift’s life have been the subject of some misrepresentation, and 
stories have been told of his ungovernable temper and lack of self-control. It has been 
suggested that he was insane. From youth he had suffered from what is now known to 
have been Meniere’s disease, an affliction of the semicircular canals of the ears, causing 
periods of dizziness and nausea. But his mental powers were in no way affected, and he 
remained active throughout most of the 1730s—Dublin’s foremost citizen and Ireland’s 
great patriot dean. In the autumn of 1739 a great celebration was held in his honour. He 
had, however, begun to fail physically and later suffered a paralytic stroke, with 
subsequent aphasia. In 1742 he was declared incapable of caring for himself, and 
guardians were appointed. After his death in 1745, he was buried in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. On his memorial tablet is an epitaph of his own composition, which says that 
he lies “where savage indignation can no longer tear his heart.” 

Gulliver’s Travels 


Swift’s masterpiece was originally published without its author’s name under the title 
Travels into Several Remote Nations of the World. This work, which is told in Gulliver’s 
“own words,” is the most brilliant as well as the most bitter and controversial of his 
satires. In each of its four books the hero, Lemuel Gulliver, embarks on a voyage; but 
shipwreck or some other hazard usually casts him up on a strange land. Book I takes him 
to Lilliput, where he wakes to find himself the giant prisoner of the six-inch-high 
Lilliputians. Man-Mountain, as Gulliver is called, ingratiates himself with the arrogant, 
self-important Lilliputians when he wades into the sea and captures an invasion fleet 







from neighbouring Blefescu; but he falls into disfavour when he puts out a fire in the 
empress’ palace by urinating on it. Learning of a plot to charge him with treason, he 
escapes from the island. 

Book II takes Gulliver to Brobdingnag, where the inhabitants are giants. He is cared for 
kindly by a nine-year-old girl, Glumdalclitch, but his tiny size exposes him to dangers 
and indignities, such as getting his head caught in a squalling baby’s mouth. Also, the 
giants’ small physical imperfections (such as large pores) are highly visible and 
disturbing to him. Picked up by an eagle and dropped into the sea, he manages to return 
home. 

In Book III Gulliver visits the floating island of Laputa, whose absent-minded inhabitants 
are so preoccupied with higher speculations that they are in constant danger of accidental 
collisions. He visits the Academy of Lagado (a travesty of England’s Royal Society), 
where he finds its lunatic savants engaged in such impractical studies as reducing human 
excrement to the original food. In Luggnagg he meets the Struldbruggs, a race of 
immortals, whose eternal senility is brutally described. 

Book IV takes Gulliver to the Utopian land of the Houyhnhnms—grave, rational, and 
virtuous horses. There is also another race on the island, uneasily tolerated and used for 
menial services by the Houyhnhnms. These are the vicious and physically disgusting 
Yahoos. Although Gulliver pretends at first not to recognize them, he is forced at last to 
admit the Yahoos are human beings. He finds perfect happiness with the Houyhnhnms, 
but as he is only a more advanced Yahoo, he is rejected by them in general assembly and 
is returned to England, where he finds himself no longer able to tolerate the society of his 
fellow human beings. 

Gulliver’s Travels 's matter-of-fact style and its air of sober reality confer on it an ironic 
depth that defeats oversimple explanations. Is it essentially comic, or is it a misanthropic 
depreciation of mankind? Swift certainly seems to use the various races and societies 
Gulliver encounters in his travels to satirize many of the errors, follies, and frailties that 
human beings are prone to. The warlike, disputatious, but essentially trivial Lilliputians 
in Book I and the deranged, impractical pedants and intellectuals in Book III are shown 
as imbalanced beings lacking common sense and even decency. The Houyhnhnms, by 
contrast, are the epitome of reason and virtuous simplicity, but Gulliver’s own proud 
identification with these horses and his subsequent disdain for his fellow humans 
indicates that he too has become imbalanced, and that human beings are simply incapable 
of aspiring to the virtuous rationality that Gulliver has glimpsed. 

Assessment 

Swift’s intellectual roots lay in the rationalism that was characteristic of late 17th-century 
England. This rationalism, with its strong moral sense, its emphasis on common sense, 
and its distrust of emotionalism, gave him the standards by which he appraised human 
conduct. At the same time, however, he provided a unique description of reason’s 
weakness and of its use by men and women to delude themselves. His moral principles 



are scarcely original; his originality lies rather in the quality of his satiric imagination and 
his literary art. Swift’s literary tone varies from the humorous to the savage, but each of 
his satiric compositions is marked by concentrated power and directness of impact. His 
command of a great variety of prose styles is unfailing, as is his power of inventing 
imaginary episodes and all their accompanying details. Swift rarely speaks in his own 
person; almost always he states his views by ironic indiscretion through some imagined 
character like Lemuel Gulliver or the morally obtuse citizen of “A Modest Proposal.” 
Thus Swift’s descriptive passages reflect the minds that are describing just as much as the 
things described. Pulling in different directions, this irony creates the tensions that are 
characteristic of Swift’s best work, and reflects his vision of humanity’s ambiguous 
position between bestiality and reasonableness. 



102 wk3 W18 


Week 3 
1/22-1/25 

—Critical Casebook: Flannery O’Connor 
—Voices & Visions: Sylvia Plath 

IRP #3: Ch. 10—O’Connor 
IRP #4: pp. 737, 882, 1074 

Week 4 
1/29-2/2 

—Critical Casebook: Emily Dickinson 
—Critical Casebook: Langston Hughes 

IRP #5: Ch. 31—Dickinson 
IRP #6: Ch. 31—Hughes 

Week 5 

2/5-219 

—Writing about Literature 

Begin Unit 2: Sociological Interpretation 

Draft of paper #1 due 

Paper #1 Due 

Week 6 
2/12-2/16 

—“That’s not funny!” The politics of humor 
—Class, Race & Gender in “Everyday Use” 

IRP #7: “The Catbird Seat” 
IRP #8: “Everyday Use” 

Week 7 
2/19-2/23 

—Creole culture in Chopin’s stories 
—Antigone and Civil Disobedience 

IRP #9: Bayou Folk 

IRP #10: Antigone 


MONDAY: 

Prep: Paper #1 handout 
Due: IRP#3 Flannery O’Connor 
Assign: IRP #4 Plath 
Discussion: 

1. Paper #1 handout 

*How to understand the ‘After’ section. Q. What happens in the reader’s mind 
after learning certain key facts regarding the author’s life, times and/or works? [“key” = 
relevant to an interpretation of the work in question] 

a. Confirm 

b. Contradict/Reverse 

c. Modify 

d. Extend 


2. IRP #3 

Q. What constitutes F.O.’s “signature style”? 

Q. What seems to be the author’s intended message/meaning? 




WEDNESDAY: 


Prep: paper #1 handout (for those not in class Mon.); IRPs #5&6 handout; 

Voices & Visions http://www.learner.org/resources/series5 7.html# 

Due: IRP #4 Plath 

Assign: IRP#5 

Discussion: 

1. Voices & Visions documentaries as additional sources 

^Technicalities of Works Cited/parenthetical citations 
Citing works of lit. in an anthology 
Citing secondary works in an anthology 
articles, letters, etc. 

editors’ bios, introductions, footnotes, etc. 

Citing the Voices & Visions series 

2. The big picture: using Life, Times, Works to get a sense of the author’s intended 
meaning. 

—Works: connecting the dots to figure out what makes this poet tick 
—From poet’s character to theory re: intent—what did she mean to say? 

—Then plugging in selected details from the biography (Voices & Visions 
documentary) 

3. Sylvia Plath: How do we construct an idea of a writer based solely (or primarily) on 
her oeuvre? 

—Start w. “Daddy” (before), then plug in relevant sections from Voices & Visions 
to complicate, challenge our assumptions: 

8:00-9:24 Otto Plath’s illness & death; “I’ll never speak to God again” 

22:40 “always/never”, 1 st suicide 
25:08 “Lady Lazarus” 

31:30 Great love of the father; Colossus -34:45 
41:15 “Ariel” 

45:35 Anger in response to grief, to divorce 
46:30 women’s movement 
48:00 “Daddy” 






102 wk4 W18 


Week 4 

—Critical Casebook: Emily Dickinson 

IRP #5: Ch. 31—Dickinson 

1/29-2/2 

—Critical Casebook: Langston Hughes 

IRP #6: Ch. 31—Hughes 

Week 5 

—Writing about Literature 

Draft of paper #1 due 

2/5-219 

Begin Unit 2: Sociological Interpretation 

Paper #1 Due 

Week 6 

—“That’s not funny!” The politics of humor 

IRP #7: “The Catbird Seat” 

2/12-2/16 

—Class, Race & Gender in “Everyday Use” 

IRP #8: “Everyday Use” 

Week 7 

—Creole culture in Chopin’s stories 

IRP #9: Bayou Folk 

2/19-2/23 

—Antigone and Civil Disobedience 

IRP #10: Antigone 

Week 8 

—Biographical v. Sociological Interpretation 

Draft of paper #2 due 

2/26-3/2 

—Groundwork for the research paper 

Paper #2 Due 

Week 9 

SPRING 


3/5-9 

BREAK 



MONDAY: 

Prep: Voices & Visions 

http://www.learner.org/resources/series57.html or 

https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=kFeYPCv5F48 

Due: IRP #5 Emily Dickinson 
Assign: IRP #6 Hughes 

Discussion: 

1. Paper #1: likely need for 1 st person; what to do when struggling to produce 1000 
words of solid content. 

2. Theories “before”: What is a ‘wild night’? Should all this be taken literally? 

What happens “after”? confirm, reverse, modify, extend? 

Note how her “wildness” changes under the lens of biography. 

3. “After” Voices & Visions: Opening minutes give good orientation to reclusiveness, 
idiosyncrasy, 

1:00-6:10 Intro 

8:00 ‘A Room of Ones’ Own’ 

13:00 Vesuvius/volcano: 

15:00 Contemporary women’s writing. Sentimental “poetesses” of 19C 

17:45-20 Seminary & science 

20 Doubt vs. faith 

21:40 in the ‘without hope’ cohort 

28-ish: ironic sense of resurrection poem; 29+ death 












32:30 Recluse/isolation 

35: the soul selects its own society 

37:45 Love? 

40:00 Co. Higginson, publication 


WEDNESDAY: 

Prep: a) Voices & Visions -use learner.org site or 

https://www. youtubc.com/watch? v=xa2ZBxEzy jQ&list=PLl vulsn3mAbnE0- 

qKeijmKsiDEfRcCvWG&index=6 as fallback. 

b) Photocopies of exercise on how to use sources in a literary essay (handout: 
Emily Dickinson: Failed Poet —insert the parenthetical citations) [see below] 

Due: IRP #6 

Assign: Working draft of paper #1 

Working draft guidelines: To earn a ‘check’ mark (counts as homework) 
in the gradebook, the draft must be 80% complete (i.e. at least 800 words + works cited 
listing), typed, double-spaced, 12 point font. It is a draft, so the writing is not expected to 
be polished and perfect. It is fine to have some portions still in outline form, but the draft 
must make sense to your readers (me and your classmates). Even if you don’t meet all of 
these criteria, it is better to bring in something than nothing—you can earn partial credit. 
‘Plus’ marks will go to students whose drafts are at least 1000 words, have complete 
works cited and in-text citations, and generally are of above-average quality for a draft. 

Discussion: 

Before: unpackage the series of metaphors that make up “Harlem/Dream 
Deferred”. What do they add up to? 

After: Which ‘dream’ is Hughes really writing about? 


If time pennits: “Thank You Ma’rn” (pdfs) 






Clifford Johnson 
ENG 102-986 
Paper #1 


Emily Dickinson: Failed Poet 

Nothing speaks “failure” quite like the works of Emily Dickinson, and this is 
illustrated most vividly in her exercise in mediocrity, “Wild Nights.” Examples of her 
poetic incompetence abound. Consider, for example, the poem’s final stanza: 

Rowing in Eden— 

Ah, the Sea! 

Might I but moor—Tonight— 

In Thee! 

If only I could speak with her directly, I’d say, “Miss Dickinson—what were you 
thinking?” The earlier parts of the poem clearly establish the details of a sea voyage on a 
sailing vessel, so how in the world are we, the readers, expected to deal with this sudden 
shift to a pair of lovers (I assume) in a rowboat? Comically, this brings “The Owl and the 
Pussycat” to mind. Great poetry? Hardly. 

When “Shortly after Emily Dickinson’s death on May fifteenth, 1886, her sister 
Lavinia discovered a locked box in which Emily had placed her poems,” one could wish, 
in retrospect, that Lavinia had had the good sense to keep the box locked and pitch in on 
the refuse pile instead of, alas, inflicting some 1700 or 1800 wretched poems on an 
unsuspecting world. 

And while my condemnation of Dickinson’s supposed artistry may come as a 
surprise to some, I am far from alone in this opinion. The world-famous literary critic, 
Donald Trump, interviewed for the Voices and Visions PBS series, suggested that 



Dickinson was “a loser,” and that “[he] could write ten times better poetry than that 


spinster hack. Trump 2016!” 

We kn ow from her biography that Dickinson spent most of her life living a 
strangely solitary life as a virtual hermit in the family home. This suggests to many that 
she was more than just mentally fragile or unstable; she was, to be blunt, insane. And her 
mental illness gives us all the explanation we need to understand why she composed so 
many reams of meaningless drivel. 


Works Cited 

Dickinson, Emily. “Wild Nights.” Literature: An Introduction to Fiction, Poetry, 
Drama, and Writing. Ed. X.J. Kennedy and Dana Gioia. 13 th ed. New York: 
Pearson, 2016. 951 Print. 

Johnson, Thomas H. “The Discovery of Emily Dickinson’s Manuscripts.” Literature: 
An Introduction to Fiction, Poetry, Drama, and Writing. Ed. X.J. Kennedy and 
Dana Gioia. 13 th ed. New York: Pearson, 2016. 959-60 Print. 

Kennedy, X.J. and Dana Gioia, eds. Literature: An Introduction to Fiction, Poetry, 
Drama, and Writing. New York: Pearson, 2016. Print. 

Young, Veronica L., dir. Voices & Visions: Emily Dickinson. New York Center for 
Visual History, 1988. 



102 wk5 W18 


Week 5 

—Writing about Literature 

Draft of paper #1 due 

2/5-219 

Begin Unit 2: Sociological Interpretation 

Paper #1 Due 

Week 6 

—“That’s not funny!” The politics of humor 

IRP #7: “The Catbird Seat” 

2/12-2/16 

—Class, Race & Gender in “Everyday Use” 

IRP #8: “Everyday Use” 

Week 7 

—Creole culture in Chopin’s stories 

IRP #9: Bayou Folk 

2/19-2/23 

—Antigone and Civil Disobedience 

IRP #10: Antigone 

Week 8 

—Biographical v. Sociological Interpretation 

Draft of paper #2 due 

2/26-3/2 

—Groundwork for the research paper 

Paper #2 Due 

Week 9 

SPRING 


3/5-9 

BREAK 



MONDAY: 

Prep: Powerpoint: Everything You Learned about the Right Way to Write is Wrong. 
Top 10 Writing Mistakes... 

Due: Working draft of paper #1 

Assign: Paper #1 

Discussion: 

1. The essence of what I teach about writing in ENG 101 

a. un-teaching 

b. the essentials of good collegiate level writing 

c. how/why I grade the way I do 

2. Peer editing (leave 20 minutes for this!) 


TOP 10 WRITING MISTAKES TO AVOID 


• Opinions, beliefs or feelings presented without evidence. 

• Lack of specificity (not enough details, examples, direct quotations, etc. to clarify 
and support your points) 

• Lack of precision (vague statements that leave your reader wondering “What 
exactly do you mean by that?”) 





• Too informal (“I got pulled over by a cop”) or too simplistic (“What that character 
did was just stupid”) 

• Wording that is unclear or confusing (don’t be afraid to re-state for clarity’s sake) 

• Wasted words. (Don’t bother writing down something we all already know!) 

• Missing or misplaced apostrophes 

• Spelling and/or usage errors (“usage” in this sense = correctly spelled, but wrong 
word, like writing “I’ll except that Christmas present!”) 

• Missing transitions 

• The dreaded comma (one mark of punctuation with so many varied uses....) 


WEDNESDAY: 

Prep: IRP #7 Thurber 
Due: Paper #1 
Assign: IRP #7 
Discussion: 

1) The I-search paper revisited 

2) From Biographical to Sociological Interpretation 

Ch. 43 (Bio, 2174; Soc, 2194; Gender, 2198; Cul., 2212) 
The death of the author. 


3) Vision & Re-vision: Reviewing some earlier readings: 

Plath’s “Daddy” re-viewed: Sylvia, who’s your “Daddy”? 




102 wk6 W18 


Week 6 
2/12-2/16 

—“That’s not funny!” The politics of humor 
—Class, Race & Gender in “Everyday Use” 

IRP #7: “The Catbird Seat” 
IRP #8: “Everyday Use” 

Week 7 
2/19-2/23 

—Creole culture in Chopin’s stories 
—Antigone and Civil Disobedience 

IRP #9: Bayou Folk 

IRP #10: Antigone 

Week 8 
2/26-3/2 

—Biographical v. Sociological Interpretation 
—Groundwork for the research paper 

Draft of paper #2 due 

Paper #2 Due 

Week 9 

3/5-9 

SPRING 

BREAK 


Week 10 
3/12-3/16 

Library 102 Orientation [meet in Library] 
Begin Unit 3: Formalist Interpretation 

Research Paper Topic due 


MONDAY: 

Prep: IRP #8 Walker 
Due: IRP #7 
Assign: IRP #8 
Discussion: 

1. Quick walk through: Thurber throws the readers some curveballs 

2. Finding the funny... 



Why is the story less funny (or not funny at all) to modern readers than it was in the mid- 
Twentieth century? 

Point of comparison: Eddie Murphy’s opening in Delirious (1983): 
https://www.voutube.com/watch?v=MMSL4weVgyY [start at 4 min.] (From “funny” to 
“homophobic”) 













3. A feminist reading of the story. Female power in the “boy’s club”? 

4. Point of comparison: “The Unicorn in the Garden” 


The Unicom in the Garden 



by James Thurber 

reprinted from 
Fables For Our Time 


Once upon a sunny morning a man who sat in a 
breakfast nook looked up from his scrambled eggs to 
see a white unicorn with a golden horn quietly 
cropping the roses in the garden. The man went up to 
the bedroom where his wife was still asleep and woke 
her. "There's a unicorn in the garden," he said. 
"Eating roses." She opened one unfriendly eye and 
looked at him. 

"The unicorn is a mythical beast," she said, and 
turned her back on him. The man walked slowly 
downstairs and out into the garden. The unicorn was 
still there; now he was browsing among the tulips. 
"Here, unicorn," said the man, and he pulled up a 
lily and gave it to him. The unicorn ate it gravely. 
With a high heart, because there was a unicorn in his 
garden, the man went upstairs and roused his wife 
again. "The unicorn," he said,"ate a lily." His wife 
sat up in bed and looked at him coldly. "You are a 





booby," she said, "and I am going to have you put in 
the booby-hatch." 

The man, who had never liked the words "booby" and 
"booby-hatch," and who liked them even less on a 
shining morning when there was a unicorn in the 
garden, thought for a moment. "We'll see about that," 
he said. He walked over to the door. "He has a golden 
horn in the middle of his forehead," he told her. 

Then he went back to the garden to watch the unicorn; 
but the unicorn had gone away. The man sat down among 
the roses and went to sleep. 

As soon as the husband had gone out of the house, the 
wife got up and dressed as fast as she could. She was 
very excited and there was a gloat in her eye. She 
telephoned the police and she telephoned a 
psychiatrist; she told them to hurry to her house and 
bring a strait-jacket. When the police and the 
psychiatrist arrived they sat down in chairs and 
looked at her, with great interest. 

"My husband," she said, "saw a unicorn this morning." 
The police looked at the psychiatrist and the 
psychiatrist looked at the police. "He told me it ate 
a lilly," she said. The psychiatrist looked at the 
police and the police looked at the psychiatrist. "He 
told me it had a golden horn in the middle of its 
forehead," she said. At a solemn signal from the 
psychiatrist, the police leaped from their chairs and 
seized the wife. They had a hard time subduing her, 
for she put up a terrific struggle, but they finally 
subdued her. Just as they got her into the strait- 
jacket, the husband came back into the house. 

"Did you tell your wife you saw a unicorn?" asked the 
police. "Of course not," said the husband. "The 
unicorn is a mythical beast." "That's all I wanted to 
know," said the psychiatrist. "Take her away. I'm 
sorry, sir, but your wife is as crazy as a jaybird." 



So they took her away, cursing and screaming, and 
shut her up in an institution. The husband lived 
happily ever after. 

Moral: Don't count your boobies until they are 
hatched. 


WEDNESDAY: 

Prep: IRP #9 & 10; first wave of paper #1 returns; hieroglyphics handout; grade 
distribution tally 

Due: IRP #8 

Assign: IRP #9 Kate Chopin 

Discussion: 

1. Responding to the feedback on your first essay 
hieroglyphics/rosetta stone 

what to expect from the comments/grade on your paper 
how to respond to the comments/grade on your paper 
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2. Review of the principles behind sociological interpretation: 

Changing the definition of meaning changes the act of interpretation (goal was 
“intent”; goal is now the politics of the text) 

“The reader” isn’t neutral. In our ‘default setting’ idea of the reader, what 
assumptions are made? What’s the ‘vanilla’ reader, and why do we assume that stance as 
normal? What happens to the meaning if we select a different ‘flavor’? 

3. “Everyday Use” 

Culture clash? 

Race—what does it mean to “be Black” in this story? 

Socio-economic class—what is class, and how does it play out in the conflict of 
the story? What does class have to do with objects put to ‘everyday use’? 



Understanding the commentary on your papers 


Signs, symbols, & shorthand 

(dot) = one (1) unmarked basic writing error somewhere on that line 
—basic writing errors: spelling, typos, punctuation errors, etc. 
—potentially raise your grade (!) by penciling in corrections 

(squiggle underline) = wording problem 

—most often, wording is too informal 
—sometimes indicates confusing/awkward wording 

(crossed out words) = don’t need this; wasted words 

—I often delete “I think,” “I feel,” “I believe”; just say/support it! 

(‘bridge’ curved line) = better transition needed here 

—typically, too abrupt movement from one sent, to next 

(?) = a ‘huh?’ from your reader 

—may indicate that I don’t understand what you’re saying 
—may indicate that I’m thinking, “you can’t really mean this....” 


Short, terse comments 

(be precise) = your statement is too vague or ambiguous 

—e.g. “thing” is imprecise; “object,” is more precise 
—choose the most exact word to say just what you mean 

(specify) = you need to add a specific example or other details 

—“specify” does not mean that I disagree; I just want support 

(for ex.?) = you need to provide specific examples of this (see ‘specify’) 

(convince me) = you have written a statement that requires support 
—this does not mean what you wrote is incorrect 
—this does mean you need to add evidence to support the claim 

(tighten) = it is taking you too much space to say this 

(combine sentences) = blend two (or more) sent, into one 

—may indicate need to improve the ‘flow’ of writing 
—may indicate wasted words 

(B/A, C/B, etc.) = split grades are VAway in between the two marks 
—a B/A is a 3.5, while a B+ is a 3.3 & an A- is a 3.7 



102 wk7 W18 


Week 7 

—Creole culture in Chopin’s stories 

IRP #9: Bayou Folk 

2/19-2/23 

—Antigone and Civil Disobedience 

IRP #10: Antigone 

Week 8 

—Biographical v. Sociological Interpretation 

Draft of paper #2 due 

2/26-3/2 

—Groundwork for the research paper 

Paper #2 Due 

Week 9 

SPRING 


3/5-9 

BREAK 


Week 10 

Library 102 Orientation [meet in Library] 

Research Paper Topic due 

3/12-3/16 

Begin Unit 3: Formalist Interpretation 



MONDAY: 

Prep: Paper #1 returns (2 nd wave); reminder about dots (on board); 

paper #2 handout 

Video streaming 2 http://fod.infobase.eom/p ViewVideo.aspx?xtid=1320 
http://esearch.sc4.edu/library 

https://www. youtubc.com/watch? v=8bSnnufOx8Q&list=P Li A YlUiAhOZ5xJhxtxojqCKF 

nZs5-lzCh 


Antigone 

by Bioscope (Firm); Films Media Group; Films for the Humanities & Sciences (Firm) 
2005 Checked In, Films on demand database, Films On Demand Database 
Due: IRP #9 
Assign: IRP# 10 
Discussion: 

1. Paper #1 returns (stragglers) 

Paper #2 handout 

2. How to video stream Antigone for IRP #10 

3. Bayou Folk : Culture then and now 

Class: How might the 2 stories have played out differently if their class status 
were different? 

Religion: A traditionalist/orthodox response to these stories? 















WEDNESDAY: 


Prep: Guide to ancient Greek theater; videos of Antigone 
Due: IRP #10 

Assign: Working draft of paper #2 (see working draft guidelines from week 5) 

Discussion: 

1. Understanding the play—what are the barriers to comprehension? 

2. Civil disobedience: what factors might make a reader take sides (or at least 
sympathize with) Antigone? Creon? Is there a clear right side? 

3. Religion: Does it matter that this is not “our” religion? 

a. Stoning to death in the context of Judeo-Christian scripture 

b. The significance of denying burial 
Crucifixion, etc. (display of pirates’ rotting corpses) 

Theology of the Afterlife 

Bodily resurrection? 

4. Gender: What if Antigone were a son and not a daughter? 

5. What sorts of people might agree with each of the below statements? What 
evidence in the play might they point to in support of their opinions? 

1. Antigone is a play about a rebellious teen girl who convinces 
herself that she has a monopoly on morality and truth. In an immature way 
typical of teenagers, she thinks that she’s the only one who really 
understands things. Ignoring the real needs of her country, ignoring the law, 
and ignoring the true complexity of the situation, she stubbornly and 
selfishly defies a man who is both her king and the head of her family, with 
disastrous results. 

2. Antigone is a play about a courageous girl who puts her own life on 
the line (and loses it) in order to defend a higher moral calling. Like Martin 
Luther King Jr. and Mahatma Gandhi, Antigone deliberately breaks the 

law—but a flawed, wrongful law—because certain universal principles 
trump mere manmade laws. Her example shows that even powerful tyrants 
are helpless before civil resistance based on the right principles. 

3. Antigone is a play about the foolishness and ignorance of pagan 
superstitions. The play illustrates how people could spread death and misery 
by trying to follow mistaken notions about what “the gods” want from 
humans. 



102 wk8 W18 


Week 8 

—Biographical v. Sociological Interpretation 

Draft of paper #2 due 

2/26-3/2 

—Groundwork for the research paper 

Paper #2 Due 

Week 9 

SPRING 


3/5-9 

BREAK 


Week 10 

Library 102 Orientation [meet in Library] 

Research Paper Topic due 

3/12-3/16 

Begin Unit 3: Fonnalist Interpretation 


Week 11 

Versification & language games: Robert 

Working bibliography 

3/19-3/23 

Frost & e.e. cummings 

10 note cards 


MONDAY: 

Prep: Calendar (for review of upcoming); paper #1 check for missing papers? last call 
on dots. 

—Extended office hours today, (try to conclude class early to make time) 

Due: Working draft #2 
Assign: paper #2 
Discussion: 

1. Last words on Unit 2: 

Our goal in Unit 2 remains the same: solve for “x” 

What does x really mean or say? What is my reason for that belief? 

But instead of assuming that we’ll find the answer in the author’s 
intentions, we assume that the answer is found by scrutinizing the ways that we are 
affected by sociological “currents”: class, race, gender, religion, etc. So the “true 
meaning” of x might be quite different from what the author consciously intended. 

2. Guidelines for writing college essays 

How to grow your content (not flabby—muscular) Illustrate & Support w. details 
Illustrate so I see what you say. 

Support to convince me that your theory is valid. 

Technical stuff 

How to do headers in Word 
Hanging indents 

What doesn’t go in the parenthetical citations 
Where to put the citations 
PHRG Handbook: 

1. Personal interview: p.446 

2. Anthology: p 432 
X.J. Kennedy: 




1. works cited, 1810 -see below 

2. Direct quotation brief guidelines, bottom of pg. 1861 

block quotes lines of poetry (1537); 
long quotes (1543); 
in student paper (1870, 72) 


word: cite 

cite 1 


verb (used with object), cited, citing. 

1. to quote (a passage, book, author, etc.), especially as an authority: 

He cited the Constitution in his defense. 

2. to mention in support, proof, or confirmation; refer to as an example: 

He cited many instances of abuse of power. 

3. to summon officially or authoritatively to appear in court. 

4. to call to mind; recall: citing my gratitude to him. 

5. Military, to mention (a soldier, unit, etc.) in orders, as for gallantry. 

6. to commend, as for outstanding service, hard work, or devotion to duty. 

7. to summon or call; rouse to action. 

Origin 1400-50; late Middle English < Late Latin citare to summon before a church 
court; in Latin, to hurry, set in motion, summon before a court, frequentative of ciere to 
move, set in motion. 


citation 


noun 

1. Military, mention of a soldier or a unit in orders, usually for gallantry: 

She recieved a presidential citation. 

2. any award or commendation, as for outstanding service, hard work, or devotion to 
duty, especially a formal letter or statement recounting a person's achievements. 
Synonyms: official praise ; award ; honor , laurel , reward , kudos . 

3. a summons, especially to appear in court. 

4. a document containing such a summons. 

5. the act of citing or quoting a reference to an authority or a precedent. 

6. a passage cited; quotation. 

Synonyms: excerpt , passage , extract , quote . 

7. Also, cite , a quotation showing a particular word or phrase in context. 

Origin 



WEDNESDAY: 


Prep: RP topic declaration handout 

Powerpoint: Who’s Afraid of the Wiki Witch? 
extra office hours? 

Due: Paper #2 

Assign: RP topic form filled out (due Mon. 3/12 at Library) 


Discussion: 

1. Wrapping up units 1 & 2: 

last call on questions re: paper #2 

Why are we doing this? Why have we been doing this? 
What’s the big deal about “solving for x, anyway?” 
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2. RP topic worksheets 

3. Library orientations next time 

a. What to expect from library orientation (see below) 

b. The problem with “just Googling it” 

*e.g. result (in winter ’ 17) of Googling “Swift” and “A Modest Proposal”—this appeared 
among the top 20 hits: 

https://www.lagrange.edu/resources/images/graphics/fyi/decl 1/JaredLovin.pdf 


4. Halftime pep talk 

5. (time permitting) Who’s Afraid of the Wiki Witch? 












[email to librarians preparatory to the 102 orientations] 


Please find attached the working bibliography assignment that my students will receive 
when they arrive at the Library for their 102 orientations on Monday, March 12th: 

102-07 11-12:15 
102-13 1-2:15 
102-15 3-4:15 

Please ask the librarians leading the orientations to cover the following points. 

A. How to find reliable encyclopedia articles and how to identify the authors of such 
articles (when not anonymous). 

B. How to use the New York Times Historical Database. 

C. How to find reliable magazine/journal articles on a given subject. 

D. How to use Worldcat to find books on any subject, and how to use interlibrary loan to 
access books not available in our Library. 

E. If there is enough time, please offer some guidance on item '3' on the Working 
Bibliography assignment sheet: establishing credibility. 

Thank you, 

Cliff Johnson 


Turn in a “Working Bibliography” listing books, articles, etc. that you might use for your ENG 
102 research paper. This is just an exercise: you are not committed to these works. 

Your working bib will resemble the sample Works Cited Page Following MLA Style 
on page 456 of your handbook. Alphabetize entries, use hanging indentation, and ensure that 
each item follows the exact format shown in section 70c. Websites ‘Knightcite’ & ‘Easybib’ 
make this job much easier, but you need to check for accuracy in content and format. 

IMPORTANT: Follow the following rules to the letter! 

1) Minimum number of sources in the working bibliography = eight (8) 

2) Minimum number of types of sources = five (5) 1 2 

*The point of ‘2’ is that you can’t base your paper merely on 8 websites or 8 newspaper 
articles—you must demonstrate your ability to make use of a range of source types. 

3) Follow each entry with an “about the author(s)” commentary [see example on reverse]. 

1 Types of sources: pp. 412-13 “EXAMPLES OF MLA WORKS-CITED” lists 10 different types of 
sources (i.e. “Books and Parts of Books,” “Government Publications,” etc.) I will allow Books to count as 

2 different types, if you use different sorts of books: monographs, anthologies, and collections (such as 
collected letters or interviews) each count as a different type of source for the purposes of this requirement. 




If anonymous, tell about the organization (publisher, agency, etc.) that publishes or takes 
credit for the work. You may not use a work that cannot be traced to a specific author or 
some entity that claims it as its own (no Wikipedia!). 

*The point of ‘3’ is to establish the level of credibility of the source. 

4) Include at least one encyclopedia article. This may come from a general reference 

encyclopedia, such as Britannica, or a specialty encyclopedia, but do not use Wikipedia! 

5) Include at least one article from a newspaper. The New York Times is the preferred source. 

The New York Times Historical Database, available through the Library, gives us access 
to articles back as far as 1851. 

6) Include at least one article from a journal or magazine. 

7) You are encouraged, but not required, to include at least one person who has knowledge of 

your subject (use ‘Interview’ pg.446) 

8) Staple to the back of the working bibliography: 

a. a printout (1 pg.) from a worldcat search listing books on your subject 

b. a printout (1 pg.) listing works on your subject found via one of the internet search 
tools covered in the Library orientation but not from a standard web search engine 
*The point of ‘8’ is to a) show that you know how to find books on your subject that can 
be accessed via Interlibrary Loan and b) show that you can do more than just Google it. 

Two Examples of Working Bibliography Entries: 

Fish, Stanley. “An Eskimo ‘A Rose for Emily.’” Literature: An Introduction to Fiction, 
Poetry and Drama. Ed. X. J. Kennedy & Dana Gioia. 11 th ed. New York: 
Longman, 2010. 2203-4. Print. 

Stanley Fish is an internationally famous professor and scholar, the author of countless 
books and articles, and was one of the originators of Reader-Response Criticism. 

Seabrook, Andrea and Alex Chadwick. “Wikipedia Bans Access from Capitol Hill 
Computers.” Day to Day. National Public Radio, 1 Feb 2006. Web. 1 Mar. 

2010 . 

Andrea Seabrook is a Congressional reporter for NPR. Alex Chadwick is the host of 
NPR’s news and information program, Day to Day. 



Hard & Soft Sources: Avoid obviously weak and/or unreliable sources such as 
National Enquirer, The White Supremacist Newsletter, or People Magazine. So-called 
“soft” sources are not written at a collegiate level of sophistication and complexity. 
Examples of Soft Sources: 

An article on women’s health published in Seventeen magazine. 

An article on global warming published in the Times Herald or USA Today. 

An undergrad’s paper on Jonathan Swift available online. 

Examples of Hard Sources: 

An article on Neanderthals published in Scientific American or Smithsonian. 
Lecture notes from a college or university professor. 

An article on this year’s election published in the Washington Post. 


Q. What if our library doesn’t have a work I need? 

A. Interlibrary loan can get books and articles for you, but you must act early! 

Q. Do I have to have my topic perfectly defined right now? 

A. Not at all. The very process of doing research will help you redefine what the true 
goal of your paper is to be. Keep an open mind and keep considering new ideas. 



102 wklO 2018 


Week 9 

SPRING 


3/5-9 

BREAK 


Week 10 

Library 102 Orientation [meet in Library] 

Research Paper Topic due 

3/12-3/16 

Begin Unit 3: Fonnalist Interpretation 


Week 11 

Versification & language games: Robert 

Working bibliography 

3/19-3/23 

Frost & e.e. cummings 

10 note cards 

Week 12 

The absurd, the sublime, & the obscene: 

25 note cards 

3/26-3/30 

Lewis Carroll, William Blake, Thomas 
Pynchon. 


Week 13 

The villanelle: Thomas and Bishop 

50 note cards 

4/2-4/6 


Paper #3 (in-class essay) 


MONDAY: 

Prep: ^Deliver working bibliography copies (75) to Library. 
Due: I-search topic sheets 

Assign: N/A (students get 1 week to complete wk. bib.) 
Discussion: 102 Library Orientations 


WEDNESDAY: 

Prep: Wiki Witch powerpoint (if not covered wk. 8) 

• http://www.npr.org/templates/storv/storv.php?storvId=5182883 

• https://www.wikipedia.org/ 


Due: N/A 












Assign: Working bibliography assignment 

Discussion: 

1. How to complete the working bib 

Works cited formatting (70c in handbook) 

Annotations: ‘About the author’ to establish level of credibility 
Why the arbitrary (?) dictates of this assignment? 

Checklist: 

1. Title formats? (italics for stand-alone works like books, feature films, record albums; quotation marks for works 
contained within a larger work like poems, subsections of websites, articles in newspapers). 

2. Hanging indents? 

3. Alphabetical order? 

4. “About the author” statement (statement on the source’s credibility, possible bias, etc.) 

5. No URLs? 

6. 8 sources, 5 different types? 

2. Wiki Witch (if not already covered) 

3. Introduction to Formalist interpretation (1890-92) 

Playing language-games. Formalist interpretation. Decoding. 

Able was I ere I saw Elba 

A man, a plan, a canal - Panama! 

Madam, I'm Adam 
Rise to vote, sir 

Dormitory = Dirty Room 
Elvis = Lives 
Evangelist = Evil's Agent 
Desperation = A rope ends it 
Heavy Rain? = Hire a Navy! 



Mother-in-law = Woman Hitler 
Father-in-law = Near halfwit 
Funeral = Real Fun 


Why play games with language like this? (why play any games at all?) 

Did you laugh, or at least smile at one of these? Why, precisely? 

What the ‘game theory’ approach can do for us and our mission in this class. 


3. Frost’s “Stopping by Woods” (988) 

I think I know whose woods these are. His house, however, is in the village. He won’t see me 
stopping here to watch his woods fill up with snow. My small horse must think it’s odd to stop 
where nobody lives here in between the woods and the frozen lake on the longest night of the 
year. He shakes his harness bells as if to ask me if Fd made a mistake. The only other sound is 
the sweeping noise of an easy wind and downy snowflakes. The forest is lovely, dark, and deep, 
but I have to keep some promises and to travel many miles before I can rest. 


—What game is Frost playing at here? 



102 wkll 2018 


Week 11 

Versification & language games: Robert 

Working bibliography 

3/19-3/23 

Frost & e.e. cummings 

10 note cards 

Week 12 

The absurd, the sublime, & the obscene: 

25 note cards 

3/26-3/30 

Lewis Carroll, William Blake, Thomas 
Pynchon. 


Week 13 

The villanelle: Thomas and Bishop 

50 note cards 

4/2-4/6 


Paper #3 (in-class essay) 

Week 14 

Begin Unit 4: Reader-Response 

75 note cards 

4/9-4/13 

Interpretation. The ‘short short’ story 



MONDAY: 

Prep: ‘simplified’ handout 
Due: working bib. 

Assign: 1 st 10 note cards 

Discussion: 

1. Peer edit (swap w. table mate) working bibs while I check in class 

2. Go over ‘simplified’ handout 

3. Formalist interpretation: Frost, continued. 

—review: poem as language-game (c.f. ‘prosified’ version 1 ) 
so, what’s the point of the poetic stuff? (versification) 


1 1 think I know whose woods these are. His house, however, is in the village. He won’t see me 
stopping here to watch his woods fill up with snow. My small horse must think it’s odd to stop 
where nobody lives here in between the woods and the frozen lake on the longest night of the 
year. He shakes his harness bells as if to ask me if I’d made a mistake. The only other sound is 
the sweeping noise of an easy wind and downy snowflakes. The forest is lovely, dark, and deep, 
but I have to keep some promises and to travel many miles before I can rest. 




a) Plain, literal meaning. Basic reading of the text as if it were a series of prose sentences. What 
are the words saying? What thoughts or images are being invited to mind by the poet’s words? 
Do not (yet) read between the lines—stick to the plain, literal, inarguable meaning of the words. 

b) Versification. 

Observe closely, list and analyze which specific elements of versification are at work in 
the poem. (e.g. rhyme/rhyme scheme, rhythm, imagery, figurative language, poetic diction & 
syntax) 


What are the effects (on us) of these poetic features? 

—putting the plain prosaic meaning together with the effects of the versification, what 
overall picture begins to emerge? How are our simplistic, literal readings altered because of the 
influences of the poetic devices? 

—To conclude: Why some think this poem is about Santa, and why that really doesn’t 

work. 


WEDNESDAY: 

Prep: Progress on grading paper #2. 

Due: 10 note cards 
Assign: 25 note cards 

Discussion: 

x 

X 

1. Practice making note cards: Paraphrase/summary, Direct quotation, My note 

—Finding out the name(s) of the human being(s) who wrote the material you want to use. 
The problem with websites. 

— Note cards—getting it right. Avoiding plagiphrasing. See section 68 PHRG— 
examine error & correct it. 




—Demo of how to make note cards: using ‘avoiding plagiarism’ example in handbook 
(orig. source + plagiphrased sample) used oversize note cards (work in pairs) to make cards for 
quote, paraphrase, summary, and ‘my note’ + examined plagiphrased example in book 


2. Unit III. The words, the words, the words: a code-breaking approach to interpreting a poem. 

"Rhyme & Reason: Core hypothesis: the ‘true meaning’ of a poem is to be found in the 
intersection/interplay of its literal sense and its versification 

What is the plain, prosaic meaning of these sentences? 

What is being communicated through the versification? Q. How can there be a 
“meaning” somehow embedded in a rhyme or a beat (etc.)? 

rhyme 

rhythm 

diction & syntax 
figures of speech 

layout/typography (line breaks, stanza breaks, indentation, etc.) 
punctuation/mechanics 

imagery (what does the reader ‘see’, ‘hear’, etc. 5 senses) 

NOTE: many of the above may appear in prose (e.g. diction & syntax obviously exist in all 
writing), but here our question is what is being done artistically with these elements. 

What is ruled in by the versification? (This is a_poem. Fill in the blank w. 

tone/energy/emotion/feel. Trace these back to the elements of poetry above.) 

What is ruled out? (The Santa Claus theory.) 

*2 nd example: e e cummings 

l(a 

le 

af 

fa 

11 

s) 

one 

1 



mess 


l(a leaf falls)oneliness 



102 wk 12 2018 


Week 12 

3/26-3/30 

The absurd, the sublime, & the obscene: 

Lewis Carroll, William Blake, Thomas 
Pynchon. 

25 note cards 

Week 13 

The villanelle: Thomas and Bishop 

50 note cards 

4/2-4/6 


Paper #3 (in-class essay) 

Week 14 

4/9-4/13 

Begin Unit 4: Reader-Response 
Interpretation. The ‘short short’ story 

75 note cards 

Week 15 

Reader-Response (continued) 

100 note cards + revised 
working bibliography 

4/16-4/20 

Research paper: from raw materials (notes + 


bib) to finished product 

RP outline/schematic 

Week 16 

Crafting the research paper 

RP working draft 

4/23-4/27 

Exam Review: 4 ways to make meaning 

Research Paper Due 

Exam Week 

4/30-5/4 

Final Exam 

[ 1 Vi hour essay exam— 
bring a ‘greenbook’] 


MONDAY: 

Prep: paper #2 returns, grade tally; 

Due: 25 note cards 
Assign: N/A 
Discussion: 

1. Check note cards 

2. *Rhyme & Reason: Core hypothesis: the ‘true meaning’ of a poem is to be found in 
the intersection/interplay of its literal sense and its versification 

What is the plain, prosaic meaning of these sentences? 

What is being communicated through the versification? Q. How can there be a 
“meaning” somehow embedded in a rhyme or a beat (etc.)? 





rhyme 

rhythm 

diction & syntax 
figures of speech 

layout/typography (line breaks, stanza breaks, indentation, etc.) 
punctuation/mechanic s 

imagery (what does the reader ‘see’, ‘hear’, etc. 5 senses) 

NOTE: many of the above may appear in prose (e.g. diction & syntax obviously exist in all 
writing), but here our question is what is being done artistically with these elements. 

What is ruled in by the versification? (This is a_poem. Fill in the bla nk w. 

tone/energy/emotion/feel. Trace these back to the elements of poetry above.) 

What is ruled out? (The Santa Claus theory.) 

Jabberwocky 

By Lewis Carroll 
’Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe: 

All mimsy were the borogoves, 

And the mome raths outgrabe. 

“Beware the Jabberwock, my son! 

The jaws that bite, the claws that catch! 

Beware the Jubjub bird, and shun 
The frumious Bandersnatch!” 

He took his vorpal sword in hand; 

Long time the manxome foe he sought— 


So rested he by the Tumtum tree 



And stood awhile in thought. 


And, as in uffish thought he stood, 

The Jabberwock, with eyes of flame, 

Came whiffling through the tulgey wood, 

And burbled as it came! 

One, two! One, two! And through and through 
The vorpal blade went snicker-snack! 

He left it dead, and with its head 
He went galumphing back. 

“And hast thou slain the Jabberwock? 

Come to my arms, my beamish boy! 

O frabjous day! Callooh! Callay!” 

He chortled in his joy. 

’Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe: 

All mimsy were the borogoves, 

And the mome raths outgrabe. 


WEDNESDAY: 

Prep: x 




Due: x 


Assign: 50 note cards 

Discussion: Preparing for paper #3 (7 days) 

Examples: Limericks + “The Tyger” 

A. What do the plain words mean? 

B. How did the poet use versification ? (what stands out most?) 

C. So What? 


1. Limericks (DISCLAIMER: limerick form & bathroom walls) 
https://know.bnewbold.net/books/Gravity%27s%20Rainbow 


e.g. jokes based on word play 

There once was a man from Nantucket 
Who kept all his cash in a bucket. 

But his daughter, named Nan, 

Ran away with a man 
And as for the bucket, Nantucket. 


There once was a man from Nantucket 
Whose **** was so long he could **** it 
He said with a grin 
As he wiped off his chin 
“If my ear was a **** I could **** it!” 


There once was a girl named Jill 
Who tried TNT for a thrill 

They found her vagina 
In North Carolina 
And bits of her tits in Brazil. 


“Rocket Limericks” from Gravity’s Rainbow by Thomas Pynchon 

There once was a thing called a V-2 
To pilot which you did not need to- 



You just pushed a button, 
And it would leave nuttin’ 
But stiffs and big holes and debris, too. 


There once was a fellow named Moorehead, 
Who had an affair with a warhead. 

His wife moved away 
The very next day- 
She *was* always kind of a sorehead. 


There was a young man from Decatur, 
Who slept with a LOX generator. 

His balls and his prick 
Froze solid read quick, 

And his asshole a little bit later. 


And finally... a ‘broken’ limerick: 


I’m working here all of the time 
at the business of meter and rhyme 
putting words on the page 
below minimum wage 
Because I haven’t made one single dime! 


*Fixed! 

I’m working here all of the time 
at the business of meter and rhyme 
I put words on the page 
under minimum wage 
For I haven’t made one single dime! 


An optometrist had three grown sons. They went into business together and became the owners 
of a large cattle ranch. They weren't, however, sure what to call it, so they asked their mother, the 



eye doctor, for advice. She sent a one-word reply: Focus. Puzzled, they wrote back for an 
explanation. Her response was, "It's where the sons raise meat." 

the villanelle (continued) 

poetic genre as language game (e.g. palindrome). Rules make the game. Pushing the 
boundaries of the rules. What does it mean if the poet breaks the rules? 


2. William Blake’s “The Tyger” 853 
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102 wk 13 2018 


Week 13 

The villanelle: Thomas and Bishop 

50 note cards 

472-4/6 


Paper #3 (in-class essay) 

Week 14 

Begin Unit 4: Reader-Response 

75 note cards 

4/9-4/13 

Interpretation. The ‘short short’ story 


Week 15 

Reader-Response (continued) 

100 note cards + revised 

4/16-4/20 

Research paper: from raw materials (notes + 

working bibliography 


bib) to finished product 

RP outline/schematic 

Week 16 

Crafting the research paper 

RP working draft 

4/23-4/27 

Exam Review: 4 ways to make meaning 

Research Paper Due 

Exam Week 

Final Exam 

[ 1 Vi hour essay exam— 

4/30-5/4 


bring a ‘greenbook’] 


MONDAY: 


Prep: https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=MfM7Y9Pcdzw 

Due: 50 note cards 

Assign: study/prepare for paper #3 

green books, open book/notes/dictionary but No Electronics, 
what to expect & how to prepare for it 

Discussion: 

https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=MfM7Y9Pcdzw 

*While I’m checking on note cards, play the above. Ask the students: what does the music (not 
the words!) tell us about the characters? Be as complete and precise as possible. How do 












instruments without the benefit of lyrics manage to communicate all of this? (First write in 
notebooks, then discuss in groups). 

1. Strategies for success in in-class writing situations. 

2. The 3-part approach for paper #3 

A. What do the plain words mean? 

B. How did the poet use versification ? (what stands out most?) 

C. So What? Getting at the ‘true meaning’ of the poem by cracking the versification code: 
What is the ‘hidden message’ in the verse? 

ex. 1: Peter and the Wolf 

3. Two final demo poems 

— Dylan Thomas, “Do Not Go Gentle” 816 
—Elizabeth Bishop, “One Art” 935 

[in 2 nd example, the versification undermines, reverses the literal sense] 


WEDNESDAY: 

Prep: Paper #3 prompt, including poems 
Due: N/A (prepare for #3) 

Assign: 75 note cards 
Discussion: N/A 




102 wk 14 2018 


Week 14 

Begin Unit 4: Reader-Response 

75 note cards 

4/9-4/13 

Interpretation. The ‘short short’ story 


Week 15 

Reader-Response (continued) 

100 note cards + revised 

4/16-4/20 

Research paper: from raw materials (notes + 

working bibliography 


bib) to finished product 

RP outline/schematic 

Week 16 

Crafting the research paper 

RP working draft 

4/23-4/27 

Exam Review: 4 ways to make meaning 

Research Paper Due 

Exam Week 

Final Exam 

[ 1 A hour essay exam— 

4/30-5/4 


bring a ‘greenbook’] 


MONDAY: 

Prep: 1. “Solving for X: the interpretive tetrahedron” (see below) 

Due: 75 note cards 
Assign: N/A 
Discussion: 

While I’m checking cards: students read “Reader-Response” (pp 1910-11) 

1. Paper #3 feedback; Paper #3 returns & my responses. Note that final will be v. 

similar. 

2. Look ahead at wk 15 & 16 RP due dates 

3. Unit IV: Reader-Response criticism. Theory: the tetrahedron 

What is R-R & how do you do it? 


4. First sample: “Girl” 





WEDNESDAY: 


Prep: The Onion’s movie critic Peter K. Rosenthal reviews ‘Batman V Superman: Dawn of 
Justice’ in this week’s Film Standard. 

http://www.theonion.com/video/onion-reviews-batman-v-superman-dawn-iustice-52621 

Due: N/A 

Assign: 100 note cards + updated/revised working bibliography 

Discussion: 

1. Reader-Response in 2 phases: 

I-mode 

Us-mode 

The Onion Reviews ‘Batman V Superman: Dawn Of Justice’ : Why did I just show you that 
clip? (What’s wrong with this picture?) 


2. Parable of the Prodigal Son (pg 224) 

[how do students plug in their own perspectives? who brings in the religious 
reading? how? why?] 


3. Atwood’s “Happy Endings” (518) 




Solving for ‘X’: The Interpretive Tetrahedron 

















102 wk 15 2018 


Week 15 

Reader-Response (continued) 

100 note cards + revised 

4/16-4/20 

Research paper: from raw materials (notes + 

working bibliography 


bib) to finished product 

RP outline/schematic 

Week 16 

Crafting the research paper 

RP working draft 

4/23-4/27 

Exam Review: 4 ways to make meaning 

Research Paper Due 

Exam Week 

Final Exam 

[ 1 x /i hour essay exam— 

4/30-5/4 


bring a ‘greenbook’] 


MONDAY: 

Prep: 102 Research paper requirements handout (already part of blue packet) 

Chopin plagiarism example .pdf (copies for students) 

Paper #3 feedback; Paper #3 returns & my responses 

Due: 100 note cards + revised working bib 

Assign: Outline or similar schematic for the research paper 

Discussion: 

While I’m checking note cards/bibs: 1. see how the below 3 fit in the sample RP 

a. go over parenthetical citations (from card to paper) 

b. go over working bib fonnats 

c. trim “about the author” [@ is like a note card] 

d. Examine the “Story of an Hour” handout, try to figure out what’s wrong. 




—Q. How, exactly, to craft an effective, useful outline? 


What’s the question (and why does it matter? what’s at stake?) make me care. What 
answer(s) did you come up with? How, exactly, did you arrive at this/these answers? does not 
need to be neatly resolved—I want the truth. 

Logical structure (c.f. proofs in Geometry) 

Diagnosis » prognosis » treatment (or see Mayo clinic site for more complex 

divisions) 

Narrative structure (chronological order) 

Discursive or cyclical structure (this leads to that which then leads on to...) 


WEDNESDAY: 

Prep: Paper returns (stragglers). Missing grades? 

Due: RP outline 

Assign: Working draft. Including works cited! 

Discussion: 

1. Research nuts & bolts 

introductions & conclusions 

*a sense of meaning and purpose—what is at stake in this paper? 
Block quotes (68e); c.f. Lit book pg 449 for example 
Works cited means just that! 

How to ‘shoe-horn’ in elements to meet basic requirements 

2. Reader-Response: “Happy Endings” 

Note your responses both to the “what” and the “how” of this story. 
From personal to inter-personal understanding. 




102 wk 16 2018 


Week 16 

4/23-4/27 

Crafting the research paper 

Exam Review: 4 ways to make meaning 

RP working draft 

Research Paper Due 

Exam Week 

4/30-5/4 

Final Exam 

[ 1 A hour essay exam— 
bring a ‘greenbook’] 


MONDAY: 


Prep: xx 


Due: RP working draft 


Assign: Final draft of research paper 


Discussion: Peer editing guidelines 

1. Check to see if Works Cited list matches the actual citations in the paper 

Q. Is every work listed under Works Cited actually used at least once? 

Q. Does every parenthetical citation have a matching Works Cited entry? 

2. Can you detect any possible “plagiphrasing”? That is to say, are any of the paraphrases 
suspiciously similar to the wording of the original source? 

3. Look for instances of the “drop & run.” Does the student writer plunk down a chu nk of fact 
or quote without providing a) a smooth transition into it and b) an intelligent follow-up? 

For instance, when inserting a direct quote into your paper, you need to make it very clear 
to your readers why you put it there. What is it supposed to illustrate or support? 

4. Is the content, paragraph by paragraph, thorough? Do the explanations at any point seem 

•Mite"? ." ‘ 

5. Do you detect a good range and balance of sources, or is the student writer relying too much 
on a single source for long stretches? 

6. Do the “about the author” credibility lines work well? 




a. Are the credibility lines part of a smooth transition into a cited passage? 

b. Did the credibility information get appropriately trimmed so that it doesn’t side-track 
the reading too much? 


WEDNESDAY: 


Prep: [Gwendolyn Brooks reads “We Real Cool”] 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=oaVfLwZ6ies 

‘Tetrahedron’ (see below) 

Due: Research paper 

Assign: Prepare for final exam 

Discussion: 

1. Last call on research paper. Hard copies due Monday! 

2. Final exam review: 


Chapter 49 for study guide 
How to study for the final 
Demo: 790 “We Real Cool” 




Solving for ‘X’: The Interpretive Tetrahedron 


1. THE AUTHOR 


"The meaning of X is what the 
author originally intended to 


"The meaning of X is determined by 
examining the currents of sociological 
influences that affect the author, the 
text itself, and its readers." 


2. THE CONTEXT 


4. THE READER 


3. THE TEXT 


"The meaning of X is no more and no 
less than what its readers (as 
individuals and as interpretive 
communities ) make of it." 


"Every X is a riddle, and the meaning 
is its solution. You solve the riddle by 
decoding the What, the How, and the 
So What embedded in the language." 














